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Book Notices 231 

ARAMAIC INCANTATION TEXTS 1 

During the first two expeditions to Nippur conducted by Dr. Peters a 
considerable number of Jewish incantation bowls were found. The cata- 
logue of the University Museum contains more than 150 numbers devoted 
to these, and Professor Montgomery has in this excellent and scholarly 
volume published all the Semitic specimens which are of value. A large 
number of the enumerated specimens are mere fragments out of which 
nothing can be made. About 30 of them are what Professor Montgomery 
calls "original fakes"; they are inscribed with letters or pot-hooks arbi- 
trarily arranged, and which mean nothing. Illiterate people in antiquity 
had them palmed off upon them by some charlatan magicians. A few of 
the bowls are in non-Semitic script; these are not included in this volume. 
The volume contains the text of 41 bowls. Each text is transliterated into 
the square Hebrew character, and is translated and copiously annotated. 
Thirty-one of the texts are written in Hebrew characters, 7 in Syriac, and 
3 in Mandaic characters. 

Professor Montgomery has conceived his task so generously that he has 
compressed into the volume almost all that can be known of the subject. 
The notes reveal extensive and thorough research into all the related dialects 
and into the ramifications of magic itself. These notes are supplemented 
by three glossaries, one containing personal names and epithets of deities, 
angels, and demons, another the names of men and women, while a third 
defines the words used in the texts themselves. This part of the work is 
thoroughly and carefully done, and places all Semitic scholars under deep 
obligation to the author. Few scholars in any country have worked in this 
field; the script and dialects are difficult, and Dr. Montgomery has made 
from every point of view a notable contribution to the subject. He illumi- 
nates, not only his own texts, but adds much to the understanding of those 
previously published by others, and often misunderstood by them. The 
introduction treats of all the matters of general interest connected with the 
subject ; the various scripts, the use of the inscribed bowls, the exorcists, the 
clients, the incantations, the objects of exorcism (demons, etc.), propitious 
angels and deities, the age of the bowls, and the relations of bowl magic. 

Professor Montgomery believes the bowls to be pre-Islamic. They 
were found in a Sassanian stratum, and there is no real evidence of Arabian 
influence in their texts. They cannot, therefore, be later than the early 
part of the seventh century. They were found in the earth, buried in an 
inverted position under houses. The incantation was thought to confine 
some troublesome spirit or demon beneath the bowl and so prevent him from 
doing harm to the house or its inmates. Several of them are directed against 

1 Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur. [University of Pennsylvania — The 
Museum — Publications of The Babylonian Section, Vol. III.] By James A. Montgomery. 
Philadelphia: Published by the University Museum, 1913. Large 8vo, pp. 326+xli 
plates. 
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Lilith, to prevent her from harming a pregnant woman or a mother and 
child. One or two of them are love charms. They all exemplify implicit 
faith in the power of the spoken word. Yahweh, or some deity, angel, or 
genius, is invoked to "bind, seal, counterseal, exorcise, hobble, or silence" 
the evil spirit. The bowls come from a time when religion and magic 
had been completely divorced. There was no ceremony connected with 
the bowls except saying the formula and burying the bowl bottom up. 
The magic can only be called Jewish because most of these texts are in a 
Jewish script, and sometimes Yahweh is invoked. Some of the texts are 
frankly pagan and invoke pagan deities. Professor Montgomery has traced 
some of the roots of this magic to Babylonian, Egyptian, and Greek sources. 

A general index and an index of Greek words help to place all the material 
in the book at the disposal of any reader. One can hardly imagine material 
less promising, but it is difficult to see how anyone could bring out of it so 
much that is interesting as is done in this book. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 



